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A NOTE ON JULIUS C^SAR 

And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I, 

Brutus my country's friend: Know me for Brutus, (v, iv, 7-8.) 

From the earliest text of this play to the latest there has been 
uncertainty about the speaker of these lines. It is not an unim- 
portant matter, as it will be seen that to assign them to the proper 
speaker throws considerable light on some of the characters and 
on the movement of the plot. And I think that a careful study 
of the text and of the sources need leave no reasonable doubt. 

In the First Folio these lines follow immediately the stage direc- 
tions, " Enter Soldiers and fight," and are not assigned to any 
speaker. The previous speaker was Cato, but the content of the 
lines and the intervening stage directions make it clear that they 
are not intended to be a continuation of Cato's speech. The next 
speaker is Lucilius, and the question is, are these two lines the 
words of Lucilius, or are they, as they seem, the words of Brutus? 

From the time of Eowe, by common consent of editors, the lines 
have been ascribed to Brutus, though for no other reason than that 
the speaker says, " And I am Brutus." So far as I know, Pro- 
fessor Michael Maomillan in his edition of the play (1902) in the 
Arden Shakespeare was the first to assign them to Lucilius. In 
his note he says in part: "The iteration of the name of Brutus 
sounds like the language of a man who was pretending to be what 
he was not." He therefore gives them to Lucilius, the next speaker, 
and adds : " It seems probable that the printers of the Folio by 
mistake put the heading " Luc." two lines too low down." 

In a letter to The Times (London), July 18th, 1913, Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson announced a new edition of the play, and again 
took up the matter, adducing further reasons for ascribing the 
lines to Lucilius. He made a careful study of the context, and 
showed from the development of the play that Lucilius was the 
only one who could consistently speak these words. 

American editors generally, however, have not been convinced 
and have been persistent in giving the lines still to Brutus. A few 
only have in their notes conceded that Lucilius may probably be 
the speaker, though no one that I know of goes fully into the 
matter. Furness in the Variorum Julius Ccesar (1913) apparently 
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accepts Macmillan's view that the lines belong to Lucilius, for he 
quotes his note in full, and no other, though he gives no comment 
of his own. Another editor, B[rooke] in Shakespeare's Principal 
Plays (1914), even tries to justify giving the lines to Brutus. He 
says that " Some critics have proposed giving lines 7 and 8 to 
Lucilius, who is impersonating Brutus, but such an arrangement 
would leave the exit of Brutus unexplained." This, however, need 
occasion no difficulty when it is clear that Brutus does not again 
appear in the scene. His " Exit " should come immediately after 
his first and only speech. And even the latest editor, Mason, in 
the Yale Shakespeare (Julius Ccesar, 1919), still persists in giving 
the lines to Brutus. It is quite necessary, then, to go into the 
question rather fully. 

The scene in which these lines occur follows closely on the pre- 
ceding scene, and gives an account of the second day's battle. In 
the preceding scene Cassius and Titinius both meet death, and 
Brutus is at once very conscious of his great loss, and the loss to 
his cause. He then makes a frantic effort to compensate the loss, 
and attempts to stir up the valor of his younger followers, and 
passionately cries out : " Are yet two Komans living such as these ? " 
In an inspiring speech he calls upon Lucilius, young Cato, and 
others to take the places of Cassius and Titinius. Lucilius and 
Cato at once take up the challenge, and attempt to redeem the day. 
The development of the scene theri becomes perfectly clear if we give 
the disputed lines to Lucilius, but if they are given to Brutus no 
adequate explanation seems possible. 

It needs to be remembered that the Folio shows no division of 
scenes at this place. Following directly, then, upon the preceding 
scene, Brutus feels greatly encouraged by the quick response of the 
two younger Komans, and, in the opening words of Scene iv, ex- 
claims: "Yet Country-men: yet, hold up your heads." Then 
Cato rushes into the battle calling out, " I am the son of Marcus 
Cato ; " and Lucilius, if wei give these lines to him, follows de- 
claring, " And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I." He, too, rushes 
into battle, but calling himself Brutus, with the evident intent of 
distracting the soldiers from the real Brutus, who meanwhile makes 
his escape. That the ruse is successful is presently seen when the 
soldiers, on capturing Lucilius, think they have taken Brutus. 
Their mistake is found out only when Antony comes up and 
assures them "This is not Brutus." 
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This study of the text itself is surely sufficient to justify all 
editors in giving the lines to Lucilius. But there is still another 
ground for so doing that has been generally overlooked. It is, of 
course, not safe to interpret Shakespeare from his 'sources,' but 
in this case the sources go to confirm the conviction reached from 
a study of the text. If these lines do not belong to Lucilius, then 
at this point the dramatist departed materially from Plutarch, with 
no evident purpose, but with only confusion as the result. 

After telling the story of Cato, faithfully reproduced in the 
drama, Plutarch says that many of Brutus's friends rushed into 
danger to save Brutus's life, " amongst whom there was one of 
Brutus' friends called Lucilius, who seeing a troupe of barbarous 
men making no reckoning of all men else they met in their way, 
but going all together right against Brutus, he determined to stay 
them with the hazard of his life ; and being left behind, told them 
that he was Brutus : and because they should believe him, he prayed 
them to bring him to Antonius. . . ." When brought into the 
presence of Antony, Lucilius told him : " And now for myself, I 
am come unto thee, having deceived these men of arms here, bearing 
them down that I was Brutus" (Skeat's edition of Shakespeare's 
Plutarch, pp. 148-9). 

Plutarch further adds, what is important for an interpretation 
of the character of Brutus, that Lucilius said when brought before 
Antony : " Antonius, I dare assure thee that no enemy hath taken 
nor shall take Marcus Brutus alive, and I beseech God keep him 
from that fortune : for wheresoever he be found alive or dead, he 
will be found like himself " (Ibid., p. 149). This, too, Shakespeare 
turns directly into his verse in lines that follow in the same scene 
(11. 20-25). In every important detail the dramatist has closely 
followed the biographer, and had apparently adopted fully Plu- 
tarch's conception of Brutus, and strives only to reproduce it 
faithfully, not departing materially from either the details or the 
sequence of the narrative. 

The Brutus of Plutarch and of the play was quite willing to 
escape death by deceiving his enemies, and was moreover ready to 
have his friends sacrifice themselves to save his life. He may have 
been ready to use his dagger on himself for the good of Eome, but 
he was anxious to put off the fatal day till it was clearly inevitable. 
Unlike Cassius, he was still willing to live after he had witnessed 
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the collapse of his cause. His patriotism did not carry him so far 
as to throw his life away either for his friends or for his country; 
but only to save himself from personal dishonor. 

On the other hand, this reading makes it clear that Shakespeare 
was as anxious as Plutarch to show that his Brutus was so highly 
esteemed by his own friends and by the adherents of his cause, and 
especially by the younger men, that they made every effort, and 
even sacrificed their own lives willingly, to save the life of Brutus. 
In Shakespeare's play only Cato and Lucilius appear to sacrifice 
themselves, but Plutarch says " there were slain in the field all the 
chiefest gentlemen and nobility that were in the army, who vali- 
antly ran into any danger to save Brutus' life" (Ibid., p. 148). 
Brutus was very evidently a favorite character with Shakespeare, 
as with Plutarch, and it is a pity that a printer's error has for 
these centuries obscured his attempt in this scene to illumine the 
last hours of his hero's life, by setting forth the personal esteem 
and affection enkindled in the friends who knew him best, and the 
patriotism and self-sacrifice he inspired in the younger generation. 

A. W. Crawford. 

University of Manitoba. 
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The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega, together with la Dama boba. 
Edited, from an autograph in the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid, with notes by Rudolph Schevill. [University of 
California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 6, pp. 1- 
340.] Berkeley : University of California Press, 1918. vi + 
340 pp. 

All Hispanists are greatly indebted to Professor Schevill for 
his excellent edition of the original text of La dama boba, with its 
masterly introduction. In fact, Professor Schevill's account of 
the dramatic art of Lope de Vega is the most stimulating that I 
have read for many a day and, by the way, his definitions of 
conceptismo and culto or culteranismo (pages 49-50) are among 
the best I know. 

With Professor Schevill's earnest plea that " a readable working 



